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leaders. If the Russian government would dismiss 
its panoplied bodyguards, would call in its secret 
police, would proclaim a constitution and let the 
people have a share in its government, would unmuz- 
zle the press and proclaim genuine freedom of speech, 
would let in foreign newspapers without blacking 
their faces, would begin to take the crushing burdens 
of its gigantic militarism off the peasantry, would 
send kind and gentle men into the provinces to 
institute reforms and to establish larger local self- 
government, — if, in a word, the government would 
frankly and openly abandon once for all its old con- 
stitution and its policy of the sword, and transform 
itself into a government of the people, by the people 
and for the people, there would soon be no more 
assassinations of Czars, and Governors-General, and 
Ministers of the Interior, and the Emperor might 
ride unattended through the streets of his capital in 
as much security as the simplest peasant. But if it 
continues its present rSgirne, it is written in the 
fates that it will some day lose its life entirely by a 
violent revolution. All they that take dynamite 
shall perish with dynamite. 

There are reports these days that spirits high up 
toward the throne in St. Petersburg are beginning 
to think aloud in this sense, and that their sugges- 
tions are not spurned. Let the Czar hear these 
men, and turn from him the counsels of the violent, 
and his throne will be established and order and peace 
be established throughout his empire. 



Editorial Notes. 



We shall hope to be able to give in our 
Congress. 6 September issue a fairly complete program 

of the sessions of the Universal Peace 
Congress, which opens on the 3d of October in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. Arrangements have been made with 
the railways by which tickets to Boston for the Con- 
gress can be purchased at the stations in all parts of the 
United States at one and one-third fare for the round 
trip. Ticket agents will have proper instructions from 
the Passenger Associations, and all who purchase tickets 
should be careful to inquire about the reduced rates. 
Sunday, the 2d of October, will be a sort of preparation 
day for the Congress. There will be a general observ- 
ance of the day by the pastors of the Boston churches, 
and those who arrive on Saturday evening will be amply 
repaid for coming early. On Sunday evening there will 
be a great consecration musical service in Symphony 
Hall by the famous Handel and Haydn Society with a 
large orchestra. The great peace hymns and others 
appropriate to the occasion will be sung, and the whole 
program will be of the highest order. The tickets 
to this service will be free to all delegates, and up to 
the middle of September preference in the distribution 



of them will be given to those who apply from outside 
of Boston. It is hoped by the Committee on Organiza- 
tion that all those interested in the peace movement will 
see that strong delegations come from their various cities 
and communities. The Thirteenth International Peace 
Congress promises to be a great and memorable occasion. 



The preparations for the Conference 
conference" 1611 "* °^ tne Interparliamentary Union, which 
is to meet at St. Louis September 12- 
14, are well advanced. From one to two hundred 
delegates are expected from abroad. The delegates 
from over sea will be entertained by the United States 
Group, from the time of their arrival at New York until 
their departure. Their program includes a visit to 
Washington and reception by the President. The 
opening session of the Conference at St. Louis will be 
given to addresses by representative delegates from the 
Groups .in different countries. The subjects which have 
already been put down for discussion include : " Pacific 
Conventions," " Reduction of Armaments as a Result of 
the Actual Situation brought about by the Recent Ar- 
bitration Treaties," "A Revision of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, particularly from the Point of View of Explosives 
which Expose Neutrals to Danger." The Conference 
will also discuss the matter of the " Calling of a Confer- 
ence Supplementary to that at The Hague, with the 
View of the Generalization of Obligatory Arbitration," 
the "Affirmation of the Right of the non-Signatory 
Powers to Adhere to The Hague Convention," "The 
Union of the American States with those already 
Parties to The Hague Convention," and " The Study of 
the Rights and Duties of Neutrals." These subjects are 
all of immediate practical importance, and their full and 
free discussion ought to make the Conference one of 
great interest and value. 



In a strong article in the Vienna JYeue 
aerm^Treaty. Freie 1>resse -, the most widely circulated 
daily paper in Austria, Mr. Alfred II. 
Fried, editor of the Berlin Friedens- Warte, writes thus 
of the significance of the Anglo-German arbitration 
treaty concluded on the 12th of July : 

" The great significance of the treaty which has been 
concluded between Germany and England lies in the 
fact that Germany, which has hitherto stood so opposed 
to the policy of arbitration, has decided to enter into this 
union which, in germ, is preparing the way for the Fed- 
eration of Europe. It was the delegates of the German 
government who in 1899 prevented the Hague Confer- 
ence from making the treaty there concluded obligatory 
for a number of classes of disputes. Against the wish 
of the other powers the contention of Germany was 
forced through, and the epidemic of arbitration treaties 
which since last year has been going through the 
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European states has been simply a reaction against the 
opposition put up by Germany at The Hague. The 
Western powers, in basing their permanent treaties of 
arbitration on Article 19 of the Hague Convention, 
simply restored the obligatory character of that Conven- 
tion, which had been brought to naught by Germany. 
And only recently, when the Fran so-English Colonial 
agreement came to the knowledge of the German Reich- 
stag, Count Biilow, the Imperial Chancellor, thought 
that the edge of the German sword was a sufficient 
counterweight to it. The entrance of Germany, there- 
fore, into a treaty which supports the principle of judicial 
peace and restores the obligatory character of the Hague 
Convention, at least in the relations to a European state, 
is a concession of the German government to the princi- 
ples of peace, which is of the highest significance for the 
further development of Europe. The victorious power 
inherent in the idea of arbitration gives us the largest 
hope for the near future. The goal has not been reached 
with this treaty, but a stage has been passed which 
shortens the way to the goal." 



Mr. Jackson H. Ralston of Washington, 
The Venezuela umpire of the Venezuelan-Italian Claims 
Commission, signed his award on July 30. 
About three hundred and sixty claims, aggregating some 
six millions of dollars, were filed with the Italian Com- 
missioner. Of these only about ten per cent., or $600,000, 
was allowed. The largest claim, that of the Corvaia 
heirs, for three millions of dollars, was thrown out because 
the Commission came to the conclusion that the original 
claimant had lost his Italian citizenship and become a 
citizen of Venezuela. The claims for indemnity for the 
acts of unsuccessful revolutionists were, in accordance 
with precedent, also thrown out. The termination of 
the work of this Commission completes the labors of the 
ten commissions appointed at the time when the blockade 
was raised, to determine what amounts were justly due 
to the various claimants. The Commissions have in the 
aggregate allowed only about twenty per cent, of the 
original demands, or of thirty millions only about six 
millions of dollars. This furnishes another proof that 
of all possible judges in international controversies force 
is the worst. Left to have its own violent way, it would 
have committed an outrageous robbery upon Venezuela. 



The Peace Committee of the Society of 
Alarming; Friends in Great Britain have issued a 

Increase. 

card-leaflet on which is set forth the enor- 
mous increase of military expenditures by the English 
government in recent years. The period of time covered 
is fifty years. In 1854 the army and navy on a peaceful 
footing cost $79,055,000, and the interest on the national 
debt was $140,650,000, or a total annual expenditure of 
$219,705,000. In forty years, or by 1894, this sum had 
increased to $274,000,000, the interest on the national 



debt having fallen off about $30,000,000. In 1894 the 
cost of the army and navy was $162,475,000, or more 
than double what it had been forty years before. 
During the ten years from 1894 to 1904 the cost of 
army and navy had gone up from $162,475,000 to 
$357,930,000, or considerably more than doubled in the 
short space of ten years. During this period the na- 
tional debt had grown again until the interest bill 
increased $25,000,000. Within this decade the popula- 
tion had increased but ten per cent. This calculation 
does not take account of the great sums expended on 
the Boer War and the more recent Somaliland cam- 
paign. It is no wonder that the Committee feel that 
this increase in military expenditure is alarming. Sixty 
dollars per family for the whole nation, for army and 
navy and war-debt interest, is enough to alarm the most 
patient and long-suffering people. 



President 

Loubet's 

Attitude 



President Loubet's strong devotion to 
the cause of international peace has been 
long known, but it was recently shown in 
a conspicuous way. Mr. Vasseur, the British Peace 
Society's agent in Paris, called upon him, to present a 
resolution from the Society, thanking him for his great 
service to the cause of peace. Mr. Loubet received Mr. 
Vasseur with the utmost cordiality, and gave him a long 
interview. Speaking of the interview, Mr. Vasseur 
says: 

" He then explained to me the genesis of the Anglo- 
French rapprochement, saying : * When the Secretary of 
the Peace Society of London came over at the time 
of the Exhibition to present me with the address from 
the Society, it was not known, and is not generally 
known even now, that the work relating to the rap- 
prochement of the two nations had already begun.' The 
whole of his remarks I do not feel at liberty to record, 
but from what he said I gathered that one day, on his 
return to the palace, he found the Prince of Wales (as 
the King was then) waiting for him, and in the inter- 
view which followed, the first ideas were put forth that 
were to result in bringing about the situation as we see 
it now. The matter begun then found its conclusion on 
the subsequent visit of the President to London, where 
I understood a special meeting was held between the 
King and his ministers, the President and M. Del- 
casse. President Loubet was enthusiastic in his recog- 
nition of the share taken by his minister. 'Ah!' he 
said, ' Delcasse has done a great deal in this affair. He 
has worked laboriously to smooth down difficulties. He 
is a man of real worth.' The President tried to make it 
clear that in the questions that divided the two coun- 
tries it was more a matter of amour propre than any 
impossibility of solving their differences, which would 
be done, therefore, by removing this amour propre and 
putting goodwill in its place. The issue proved that the 
questions were not insoluble, and that all could be 
arranged, provided there was a sincere desire to see the 
two countries drawn closer together. Happily this was 
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the case, and it ended in every one seeing that it could 
be done, and doing it. But one thing is certain, that 
King Edward and the President of the Republic to- 
gether created the entente cordiale." 



No Military " Association Men," for July, the monthly 

companies. magazine of the Y. M. C. A., says : 

"Marching, military drills and evolutions, setting-up 
work, etc., have a place in the physical department's in- 
struction, but experience — and there has been plenty of 
it — has failed to prove that a military company has a 
place within the Association. Boys' brigades seemed to 
have found a large field with boys, but these have 
vanished with the glamour of the cocked hat, the sham 
battle and the parade. Cleveland (the Association ex- 
perimental laboratory) gave the military company the 
best and fairest trial it has had in an Association. It 
failed. We have asked Mr. Shurtleff, the Cleveland 
Secretary, to give his advice on the State military Com- 
pany within the Association, and here it is : 

"I should be afraid of it: 1. Because the control is 
taken entirely away from the Associations. 2. The State 
is not interested in the objectives sought by the Asso- 
ciations. The State wants simply fighters. The social, 
religious and intellectual considerations are not thought 
of. 3. While in the beginning it may be in the hands 
of reliable men, yet any emergency might result in the 
appointment by the State of non-religious and even im- 
moral men. 4. Some day the State may call these very 
same young men out to fight in the streets of their city to 
suppress the men we are trying to help. Think of the 
possibilities in a great railroad strike. 5. There are other 
reasons, but maybe these are enough." 



Dr. Alexander Mackennal, who died 
Dr. Alexander suddenly in England on the 23d of June, 

Mackennal. 

was one or the pillars or the peace cause. 
He had not been very actively associated with the peace 
movement in its technical sense, but in the field of his 
church work, where he was a recognized leader among 
the Nonconformists, he was a pronounced and tireless 
opponent of those ideas and policies, whether national 
or international, out of which misunderstandings and 
wars spring. He believed, and rightly, that all public 
acts and policies of a professedly Christian nation ought 
to be based upon and controlled by the same Christian 
principles that men are expected to live by in their pri- 
vate life. His views on these matters he set forth faith- 
fully, not with passion and rhetoric, but with calmness, 
clearness and force, and entire freedom from that easy 
opportunism which is always trying to square what is 
with what ought to be. He believed that his country 
had gone radically wrong in South Africa, and he said 
so openly and unequivocally. In his address before the 
International Congregational Council at Boston in Sep- 
tember, 1899, he said: "There will be no end to the 
liability of war until nations are Christian in the sense 



that many men and women are so; and in this sense 
there is not and never has been a Christian nation. 
The Christian law is this : ' So is the will of God, that 
with well doing ye put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men.' 'It is better, if the will of God be so, that ye 
suffer for well doing than for evil doing.' There is not 
a cabinet in the world where this law is accepted, even 
dreamed of as a possibility in national action." But he 
believed that progress was being made, especially 
through the growing prevalence of arbitration, toward 
the adoption of Christian methods in international 
affairs. Yet he felt that there was still very great 
necessity " to proclaim the Christian way of overcoming 
international evil with international good." This he 
thought to be the only way by which war could be 
securely done away. 



., The International Education Confer- 

Internatlonal 

Education ence, at a recent meeting held in the Lec- 

Conlerence. ture HaU of tQe Bogton p ublic Library, 

adopted two important resolutions in view of the 
approaching Peace Congress. One of these, a copy of 
which was sent to the National Educational Association, 
was as follows : 

Whereas, The cause of peace is closely allied to that of 
education, and light training in intelligence and character 
best fit nations for the mediation of hostile ideas which pro- 
duce wars, unless otherwise adjusted, and for the extension 
of law into the international area ; 

" Resolved, That the International Education Conference re- 
spectfully suggests to the National Educational Association and 
to other educational bodies that appropriate action be taken 
by resolutions, the appointment of representative committees 
to the Peace Congress, or by such other course as may tend to 
bring into closer relations the agencies promotive of popular 
education and of the world's peace." 

This subject deserves the careful attention of all edu- 
cators in the country. One session of the Peace Con- 
gress (October 3-7) is to be devoted to the educational 
aspects of the peace propaganda, with eminent educators 
as speakers. It is to be hoped that many educators 
from different parts of the country will attend the Con. 
gress. The other resolution is as follows : 

" Whereas, A two-cent postage forone ounce letter is already 
established throughout the separate areas of various leading 
nations, and is believed to be economic for the Postal Union 
area; and, 

" Whereas, The present high international rate for said 
service is regarded as excessive, inconsistent with current 
rates for similar service within vast national areas and in a 
measure obstructive of the great functions of the interna- 
tional postal system ; 

" Resolved, That the International Education Conference 
respectfully suggests to the Universal Peace Congress, to be 
held in Boston in 1904, such consideration of the above and 
action as may be deemed wise in the interest of popular edu- 
cation, international friendship and the world's peace." 

The friends of peace are probably all in favor of an 
early reduction and a rendering uniform of all foreign 
postage, and will doubtless be willing to throw the 
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weight of the Peace Congress in favor of uniform two- 
cent foreign postage. Indeed, the Peace Congress last 
fall at Rouen voted its approval of the idea of an inter- 
national postage stamp. 



dolden Rule 
Mayor Jones 



Samuel M. Jones, mayor of Toledo, O., 
who died on the 12th of July, has left a 
greater void in our American life than 
many people suspect. We have had no other man like 
him in the history of the nation ; by which we mean no 
man in public life who held such radical and advanced 
ideas of the social and political practicability of the 
principles taught by Jesus Christ, and at the same time 
had the faith and the courage to carry them out in 
practice single handed. And in spite of all that has 
been said to the contrary, he made a success of the 
effort, — a success of his business and a success in his 
career as mayor of a large city. lie has been criticised 
for being ahead of his time, for not being willing to 
wait for the slow transformation of ordinary progress. 
If he had done this, he would have accomplished little 
and would never have been heard of. The great value of 
such a man is that he tries his ideals in society just as it 
is. His very failure, so far as he fails, is his real suc- 
cess, lie is not set to show the world how it may 
transform itself gradually, but to show it into what it 
ought to transform itself. That was the supreme value 
of William Penn and his great political experiment, of 
whom the life and character of Mr. Jones naturally led 
one to think. To have reached the honor of being 
called " Golden Rule Jones " was a very great attain- 
ment, for the title was not given him in mockery, but in 
sincerity. Everybody who knew him well believed in 
him and felt that he was the soul of goodness and 
gentleness. No higher tribute could be given to any 
man. Mayor Jones was one of the strongest possible 
opponents of war. The bloody business was to him the 
denial of every principle which he held dear. He could 
conceive of nothing darker and more unworthy of the 
Christ-spirit, and he denounced it without reserve. He 
believed in the supreme authority and the supreme effici- 
ency of the forces of love and unreserved beneficence, 
and he felt in his deepest soul that these would conquer 
and redeem the world, if men who profess to follow 
them would only live by them always and everywhere. 
And it is not easy to deny that his accomplishments 
went a long way to make his faith seem reasonable and 
natural. 



We regret to have to take a line to 

Progress of speak of the horrible tragedy which is 

being enacted in the Far East, there is so 

much that is inspiring and beautiful in the constructive 



movements which are going on in the world. But there 
it is, in all its ghastly reality, before our eyes — our mind's 
eyes — every day. Since our last issue the fighting has 
grown more continuous and more deadly. Every 
morning's papers bring us reports of heavy engage- 
ments, of fierce assaults on forts and entrenchments, of 
explosions of mines, of thousands slaughtered by rifle 
fire and exploding shells, of train-loads of wounded car- 
ried away from the field. And the accounts that get 
through seem not half to disclose what is probably 
taking place. As we go to press a great assault upon 
Port Arthur is being delivered by the Japanese, with 
immense losses on both sides. To the north the Japan- 
ese armies have been steadily pushing back the Russian 
forces, whom they seem still greatly to surpass in num- 
bers. The Russians are contesting stubbornly every bit 
of the way, arid are withdrawing from their positions to 
prevent themselves from being outflanked and sur- 
rounded by the superior numbers of the Japanese. 
There has been a good deal of talk of a decisive battle 
being imminent, but none such has yet been fought. 
Nor is it likely, considering the present spirit of the 
combatants, that any one engagement, however severe, 
will prove decisive. The Vladivostock fleet has made 
another raid south, and after capturing or destroying a 
few merchant vessels, has returned safe to port. All 
talk of bringing about a cessation of hostilities by medi- 
ation or otherwise seems to have ceased, and there 
seems nothing in prospect but the continuance of the 
dreadful butcheries until one or both of the belligerents 
have wrecked and exhausted themselves. 



One of the best and truest friends of 
Joseph a. Allen p eace wnom jf ew England has produced 

was Joseph A. Allen, who died at Medfield, Mass., 
July 17, at the age of eighty-five. He maintained 
his active interest in the cause to the very last, being 
a regular member of the American Peace Society, and 
sending his contribution annually for its work. He be- 
longed, as did his brother Nathaniel T. Allen, who died 
last year at West Newton, to the radical section of the 
friends of peace. He did not see any way of reconcil- 
ing war with common morality. He had known and 
been actively associated with the great peace workers in 
New England and New York fifty years ago. Through 
all his career as a public school teacher and principal, as 
president of the New York State Normal School at 
Fredonia, and as superintendent of the Massachusetts 
State Reform School at Westboro, he endeavored in 
all wise and proper ways to inculcate among boys a 
true conception of the iniquity of war and of the great- 
ness and glory of peace. His success in this direction 
was not small. He frequently wrote articles upon the 
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subject for the local papers where he lived, and attended 
a number of peace and arbitration conferences. He 
was not, however, a one-sided man. His devotion to 
the cause of international arbitration and peace was only 
one phase of his large interest in everything good and 
humane. He was of that type of reformers whose 
principles draw them to throw in their full strength 
wherever anything is doing for the true blessing and 
happiness of humanity. 



Dr. George W. Hoss, president of 
Political Platforms the Kansas Peace Society, has looked 
up and sent us the statements on arbi- 
tration and peace put into the political platforms this 
year, and finds them to be as follows : 

The Prohibition platform says : " We declare our- 
selves in favor of international arbitration ; and we de- 
clare that our nation should contribute in every manner 
consistent with national dignity to the permanent estab- 
lishment of peace between all nations." 

The Republican platform says : " We favor the settle- 
ment of international differences by arbitration." 

The Democratic platform, from which he quotes no 
statement on arbitration, says : " We favor the reduction 
of army and navy expenditures to the point historically 
demonstrated to be safe and sufficient." 

Dr. Hoss finds these statements, though they are 
somewhat brief and oracular, nevertheless encouraging. 
He hopes that by next year public sentiment will have 
grown so insistent that the platforms will contain much 

stronger declarations, even demands and pledges. 

■ « ♦ » ■ 

Brevities. 

. . . The world has been aroused again as by a trumpet 
blast by Tolstoy's recent letter in the London Times on 
the Russo-Japanese War. We reserve comments on 
this great utterance, hoping to be able to give our readers 
the letter in full in our next issue. It is a long letter 
and will cover ten or more pages in the Advocate of 
Peace, but no one interested in the advancement of the 
cause of peace can afford to leave a line of it unread. 

. . . The French government has bestowed upon Sec- 
retary of State Hay the Grand Cross of the Legend of 
Honor " in recognition of the services rendered during 
the last six years toward the maintenance of the peace 
of the world." 

. . . The Directors of the Old South Historical Work, 
Boston, have published as their 146th leaflet the ad- 
dresses of Elihu Burritt on a Congress of Nations at 
the Peace Congresses of Brussels, Paris and Frankfort, 
in 1848, 1849, and 1850. The leaflet is a most oppor- 
tune one just now, when the subject of a regular Inter- 
national Advisory Congress is under consideration in 
the Foreign Relation Committees of Congress. Copies 
may be had at five cents each, by addressing the Direc- 
tors of the Old South Work at the Old South Meeting- 
house, Boston. 



... A resolution introduced by Professor Corsi was 
voted by the recent Italian National Peace Congress in 
favor of the conclusion of treaties of arbitration between 
Italy and other countries, stipulating the reference to 
arbitration of all controversies, actual and future. 

. . . The Commercial Travelers' Exposition, which 
will take place from October 3d to 29th in Mechanics 
Hall, Boston, will give one day to the subject of arbitra- 
tion and peace. The date will probably be the 20th of 
October, and an excellent list of speakers is being 
arranged. 

. . . The Woman's Journal for July 16 urged all suf- 
fragists to give the movement for a regular international 
congress their hearty cooperation. " Militarism," it said, 
" is the deadliest foe of women's rights. Therefore the 
advocates of woman's equality should be the strongest 
opponents of militarism." 

... At its meeting the 1st of June the German Peace 
Society voted a resolution proposed by Pastor Umfrid, 
of Stuttgart, deploring the fact that Germany had taken 
no steps toward securing arbitration treaties, and calling 
upon the German government to follow the example of 
the nations of Western Europe, which now have a " net- 
work of arbitration treaties." Germany has since joined 
the " network." 

. . . The Swiss Federal Council has authorized the 
President of Switzerland to open negotiations with the 
other nations of the world for the conclusion of general 
treaties of arbitration. 

. . . San Domingo has agreed to pay four per cent, in- 
terest on its obligation of $4,500,000 to the San Domingo 
Improvement Company, a New York corporation own- 
ing a railroad in the island, which the government there 
confiscated. Judge Gray of Delaware was chosen 
umpire in the dispute. The agreement provides for 
monthly payments on the sliding scale, and Puerto 
Plata, Sanchez, Samana and Monte Cristi are named as 
ports whose customs revenues are to be pledged as 
securities for the payments. 

..." The awful collision of two great races, the Rus- 
sian and the Japanese, with both of which the American 
people stand on terms of profound friendship, as well as 
lesser wars elsewhere, are not leading men to think war 
necessary, but to regard it with sorrow and detestation, 
and to strengthen the conviction that all benefits reached 
by war are attainable by other and better means, and 
irreparable evils avoided." — The People. 

. . . Since the Hague Conference in 1899, France 
has reduced her annual naval expenditure by three mil- 
lion dollars, Russia has increased hers by two millions, 
Germany hers by seven millions, while Great Britain has 
increased hers by thirty-eight millions, and the United 
States hers by more than sixty millions. 

. . . An article in the Franco-Netherlands Conven- 
tion, relative to the cable which unites Saigon with the 
western coast of Borneo, stipulates that all differences 
arising in connection with the convention which diplo- 
macy cannot settle shall be submitted to the Hague 
Court. 



